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Editorial: Trained Youth and Future Business 


By GEORGE W. COLEMAN 
Pres. Babson Institute 
Pres. Open Forum National Council 


‘A distinguished and venerable French 
preacher speaking to an American audi- 
ence in the spring of 1918 declared that he 
was but four years old. He meant that he 
had been living in a new world ever since 
August, 1914. Only the spirit of youth can 
hope to meet the challenge of this new 
world. Everything that is changeable is 
changing. And we are getting a new point 
of view of the unchangeable. It requires 
an open mind and a ready adaptability to 
meet successfully these new conditions. 

But mere physical youthfulness is by no 
means the guarantee of a youthful spirit. 
President-Emeritus Charles W. Eliot of 
Harvard is a younger man at ninety years 
of age than many a student now attending 
college classes. I know many young col- 
lege men who still think they are living in 
that world in which their fathers achieved 
success. They have precisely the same 
point of view, the same prejudices, the 
same limitations. Much of what the world 
has taught us in the last generation floats 
by their conseiousness as water rolls off 
a duck’s back. 

But the opportunity for the young man 
who is not old and the older man who is 
really young was never so great. In the 
field of business alone their are greater 
opportunities today than eyer were 
Ed 


PINK SHEET EDITOR RIDES 
PATROL WAGON 


Wisconsin Proletarian Condemns Military 
Ball und Discovers Unique Police Rules 


Trees that had suffered weekly under the 


nails of ordinary placards rev’: " reater 
respect from the police dc; »  Ma- 
dison, Wisconsin, when Strai' . « Cor- 


bett, editor of the Proletarian (Nov an Of- 
ficial Student Publication) made use of 
them for advertisements of his sheet. 

Corbett was arrested in a campus re- 
staurant and hustled to the police station 
in a patrol wagon, charged with violating 
a city ordinance by draping the trees. The 
charge was dismissed by Judge C. A. Stolen 
of superior court on Corbett’s payment of 
costs. Corbett declared that he had been 
framed, inasmuch as the same trees were 
used with impunity by every other campus 
organization. 

The Proletarian, owned outside the cam- 
pus, kicked at several college features es- 
pecially the military ball. Typical head- 
lines: “Cadet Ball a Crime” “Disciplinary 
Deans Trick and Deceive” “Lit Coverpiece 
a Gross Theft” “Ger. Studes Without 
Pants!” 


dreamed of by the financiers, the mag- 
nates, the masters of industry of the last 
fifty years. Not the same kind of oppor- 
tunities, oh no! but more alluring fields 
of conquest, more satisfying rewards, and 
greater goals of achievement. 

The business world is almost the last 
great field of human activity to yield to 
the new order of things. Science, Art, 
Education, Government, and even Religion 
have undergone fundamental changes and 
now Business itself at last is undergoing 
a quiet but far-reaching revolution 

The Industrial Revolution changed busi- 
ness in its outward aspects quite violently. 
The revolution that is now on goes much 
deeper.. Notwithstanding the marvelous 
improvement in the processes of produc- 
tion, Henry Ford has clearly demonstrated 
that there is a great deal more yet to learn. 
In the field of distribution we are not much 
beyond the kindergarten stage. The de- 
velopment of the chain-store is only a sug- 
gestion as to what lies ahead. In the 
matter of industrial relations in the field 
of personnel we have only just begun to 
climb out of the miserable morass that has 
often threatened to engulf our entire busi- 
ness life. The idea of mutuality in man- 
agement, although still a novel procedure, 
js already yielding handsome results. And 
the benefits of cooperative ownership are 
looming large on the distant horizon. 

With such a field of endeavor beckon- 
ing, is it any wonder that college-trained 
men (and women too now) are flocking 
into business life? And business needs 
them as never before. The trained mind, 
the broad outlook, and the human touch, 
all of which the college is supposed to give 
in superlative degree, are the prime qual- 
ities needed for large and enduring suc- 
cess in the business world of tomorrow. 


Mystery at Colorado 


Is Solved 


Rebel Sheet Pans Faculty and Students but 
Aveids Vulgarity and Obscenity 


A WOMAN'S LIPS BETRAYED 
THE EDITORS 


Amateur detectives to the number of 
2,242 at the University of Colorado were 
all of them together unable to do so 
much as one woman. She told. 

The University “had its ears knocked 
back a mile” by the sudden appearance be- 
fore chapel of freshmen selling a pink sheet 
called The Other Side. The faculty turned 
pale and then pink at what they saw. Cer- 
tain students also found themselves men- 
tioned. The hunt was on. 

(Continued on page 12) 


Harvard Fight 
Carried to President 
Union Board Denies Students Right 


To Petition for Speakers 


BERTRAND RUSSELL HITS BACK 


As we go to press, the Undergraduate 
Committee of the Harvard Union has ap- 
pealed to the President and Fellows of the 
College the question whether the students 
of the Union are to have the right to de- 
termine what speakers shall be invited to 
speak at their Union. This action follows 
the rejection by the Governing Board of 
the Union of the plan outlined in the last 
issue of The New Student whereby upon 
petition of 200 members of the Union, O. 
K.’d by the Undergraduate Committee, any 
speaker could be invited providing only 
that he was allowed to lecture by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

The issue is whether students shall be 
allowed to hear speakers of their own 
choice, or whether they are to be censored 
by a graduate-named committee to elim- 
inate those whom this body, of well-known 
conservative tendencies, consider too radi- 
cal for the students to hear. This issue is 
now taken for deci:ion out of the hands of 
the Governing Board of the Union into 
those of the University proper. 

Student Control Teo Much 


The Governing Board felt that the de- 
parture in allowing undergraduate control 
would be too “radical.” It wished to have 
the matter left in the hands of the com- 
mittee on speakers it had arranged to have 
appointed, and whose decisions are subject 
to its own approval. The Governing Board 
is headed by Mr. George Wigglesworth, 
President of the Harvard Board of Over- 
seers, prominent Boston attorney, corpora- 
tion president and director. Its members 
are alumni, with the exception of one stu- 
dent member who constituted the dissent- 
ing minority. 

Russe'l Stands His Ground 

Other developments include the answer 
of Mr. Bertrand Russell to the letter of 
President Lowell which called Harvard’s 
attitude toward academic freedom “without 
a flaw” and accused English Universities 
of infringements on it. Mr. Russell said 
that his statement about “intellectual quar- 
antine” applied to the authorities of the 
Harvard Union, and not of the University. 
He recalled his pleasant memories of Har- 
vard University. 

Ask Mr. Laski 

But he repeated his assertion about 
American colleges in general. “The great- 
er freedom of English universities is a fact 
which I think you will find no neutral per- 
son willing to deny. Ask, for example, Mr. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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115,000 STUDENT OFFICERS! 


R. O. I. C. Distinguished College Rating 

All the large universities are either pre- 
paring for the ordeal of the year, or are 
anxiously waiting to see whether they have 
earned the right to place a gold star on 
their regimental flags as “distinguished 
colleges.” Full front pages in the college 
papers, with photographs and messages of 
greeting, flags and decorations—these are 
the reply of the universities to the charge 
of pacifism in the colleges. A hush of ex- 
pectation hovers over the campus, there 
are rushes hither and thither, schedule in 
hand, semi-whispered prophecies on the 
tongue, thumping heart under the outer 
semi-calm. 

Everyone has a half-holiday for the oc- 
casion. The coeds inspire every cadet to 
greater efforts. Bayonet, tent-pitching, 
map-making, drill, target practice, ma- 
noeuvers, red cross first aid, all have their 
special appeals. Tactical problems, trench 
mortar, 37mm gun. Scouting, patrolling. 
Close and extended order. Field exercise. 

More than 115,000 

“There are more than 115,000 students 
taking work in the R. O. T. C. in the United 
States this year, or more than the total 
number of troops. Of this number there 
are oyer 16,000 in the Seventh Corps area, 
with 600 of them to receive commissions 
this spring, and about 900 next spring,” 
said Major P. B. Peyton, assistant R. O. 
T. C. officer of the Seventh Corps Area. 
who reviewed the troops at the University 
of Kansas, 

Kansas Non-Compulsory 

The University of Kansas is the only 
state university in the Seventh Corps area 
where training is not compulsory. 

Norwich Shines 

Just twenty years ago this spring the 
Government established the rating system 
which gave the students of the ten most 
distinguished colleges the right to wear a 
gold star on their right sleeves. Norwich. 
the military college of the state of Ver- 
mont, has won a star every year since the 
establishment of the honor. 


Deny Right of Prima Nocte to Pinks 
Agree to Keep Awake 

In the name of the shades of Quintus 
Fahius Maximus, the Fabian Society of 
the University of Cincinnati pledges sup- 
port to “our beloved Society's sacred prin- 
ciples of Law and Order, Right vs. Might, 
and Peace at Any Price Except War, thus 
giving the Public its chance at this, our 
priceless heritage. 

“Be it resolved, therefore: 

“First, that we pledge allegiance to our 
flag and to the country for which it stands, 
one nation indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all. 

“Second, that on our honor, we will do 
our best to keep ourselves physically strong, 
mentally awake, and morally straight, and 
to help other people at all times. 


OUR CONTRIBUTION TO “LIFE” 


Children’s Lives 


French, Russian, and German children 
| are carrying the burden of the last war. 
| And the students of New York Univer- 
sity, Hunter College, are beginning to 
carry part of the burden of the children. 
| The conditions which I personally saw 
| among children in Germany last summer 
were so horrible that any descrption 
would do injury: it would make it seem 
| as if words could do justice to the 
facts. Enough to say that the normal, 
| full-grown, healthy child as we know it 
in America is the RAREST sight in 
Germany. 


\ 
\ 


| Saving the lives of these little children 
. Who were not alive during the war, do 
‘ not know what it was about, and did not 
ask to be born in post-war Germany, is 
the task which the New York students 
are carrying out. The method is ex- 
tremely simple. 


General Allen’s Committee has issued | 
bocklets of life-saving stamps, in de- 
nominations up to 25 cents. A commit- 
tee of the League of Women at New | 
' York University has undertaken to sell 
| these stamps to fellow-students. Who 
could resist buying a ten-cent stamp or 
' a twenty-five cent one? ‘ 


At Hunter College, three dramatic 
| performances were held and the pro- 
| ceeds turned over to the children. The 
! amount was $400. 

The college students are still far, far | 
behind the common school children, how- 
ever. The school children of Detroit 
have raised $10,000 for their fellows 
across the sea. 


The address of the American Commit- 
| tee for Relief of German Children is 130 
i West 42nd Street, New York City. Miss 
: Miriam Steep is in charge of this branch 
- of the work. 


“Third, that the National Defense of the 
United Statos of America be kept at its 
present state of efficiency to be ready for 
war with Mexico and Japan on 24 hours’ 
notice. 

“Fourth, that the rights of habeas cor- 
pus, suffrage, prima nocte, jury service, 
‘soap-box speaking,’ ex post facto, etc., be 
denied pacifists, communists, aliens, reds, 
‘pinks,’ and all other forms of radicals and 
‘sissies.’ 

“Be it further resolved: 

“That a copy of these resolutions be 
transmitted to the President of these 
United States, each member of His Cabinet, 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw, and to the 
widow of Nicolai Lenine; and that these 
resolutions be broadcast, placarded, preach- 
ed from pulpits, and put into suitable form 
for pasting on windshields.” 


METHODIST STUDENTS TAKE 
STAND 


Outright Pacifism Gets Strong Vote 


PAX 

Summary of events at Louisville Meth- 
odist Students’ Conference, taken from the 
Daily Illini: 

Resolution for united student Christian 
organization adopted unanimously. 

Methodist church called upon never 
again to officially bless or sanction war. 
Abolishment of R. O. T. C. in Methodist 
schools recommended. 

Racial prejudice in industries, profes- 
sions, and society was scored and a resolu- 


‘tion passed disparaging it. 


Resolution passed for the improvement 
of ethics of college papers. Methodist 
church daily newspaper endorsed. 

Roll call on war situation taken, Seventy- 
nine students believed in war-resistance. 

Law observance and observance of 
eighteenth amendment urged. 

President Coolidge urged as sentiment of 
conference by telegram te veto immigra- 
tion bill. 


“CAN’T GET CHRIST IN KHAKI”’ 


The Methodist Students’ Conference at 
Lowisville, Ky. 


Five hundred student members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church were there, 
from 122 schools in forty states. They 
passed resolutions, as recorded above. 

They were positive about their opinions. 
So were the speakers. 

Stanley High, author of The Revolt of 
Youth, was chairman. 

“They tell us we are too young and un- 
informed to handle momentous questions,” 
said he, “but when the country gets into 
trouble like war, the whole job is shoved 
on our shoulders. If we are wise enough 
to fight, we are wise enough to prevent 
wars.” 

“Youth in the past has been a waste 
area of power,” said Glenn Harding of the 
University of Chicago. 

“Vocational guidance must be Christian- 
ized,” declared Howard McCluskey of the 
University of Chicago, “because the best 
brains of the country are being trained 
to skin the other fellow.” 


No Halo for a Stinking Business 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell of Pitts- 
burgh stirred the students most with a 
speech utterly condemning war. “I don’t 
mind a man’s going to war, but I do object 
to trying to give that nasty, dirty, stink- 
ing business a halo of sanctity. You can’t 
get Christ into khaki, and prayers for sue- 
cess for the national arms are not a sweet 
odor before the Most High,” said the Bish- 
op, amid applause. 

The undergraduates who took an out and 
out pacifist stand were cheered. Howard 
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BIGGER AND BETTER WARS 


Becker of the oh 


Thomas Harrison of Boston University de- 


Northwestern and 
elared hat they would gv to Leavenworth 
before they would use the methods of the 
last war. 

The Other Side 

Major Robert A. Adams, national advo- 
cate of the American Legion, declared that 
pacifism was mostly the result of vicious 
propaganda, sceking “to reduce patriotic 
Americans to pusilanimous cowardice or 
anarchic communism, in which neither reli- 
gion nor. patriotism has a place.” 

An attempt at heckling the major, when 
he refused to reply to the challenge of 
Walter Mucller to prove what he had said 
about the conscientious objector Allinson, 
was stopped by the crowd. 

Professor Jesse Holmes of Swarthmore, 
of the 
smoothed out many ruffles, and concluded 


a member Society of Friends, 
the discussion. 
Industrial Renovation 

“Christianity can make little progress in 
steel towns, where poverty prevails, and 
among farmers robbed of their lands and 
made landless peasants by deflation and 
bread bandits. 


principle of the fullest possible co-opera- 


The church must teach the 


tive control and ownersh:p of industry and 
of the natural resources upon which indus- 
try depends,” said the Rev. Allan A. Heist, 
secretary of the Methodist Federation for 
Social Service, of Chicago. He defended 
the principle of collective bargaining, and 
tie elimination of the profit motive from 
industry, 
Race 

Mrs. Luke Johnson, of the Inter-Racial 
Committee of Atlanta, Ga., discussed eco- 
nomic justice and the attitude of the white 
man toward the Negro. 

“The civilization behind you is yelling 
so loud that we can’t hear you,” is the 
statement that, according to Paul Hutch- 
inson, managing editor of The Christian 
Century, is being heard more and more 
often by Christian misSionaries in foreign 
lands. 

The key-note of the convention was con- 
tained in a speech by Howard Becker of 
Northwestern University: “The 
dead. Long live the king. 


king is 


“In the past we have worshipped national 
gods. The great Universal God has been 
divided by boundary lines. The conflict 
of loya'ties is a terrible one. But we know 
how the old system worked in Europe. 
Christ was again crucified. 

“Let us not only have a league of na- 
tions, but a league of youth, youths who 
will not fight each other when their elders 
say so, who will definitely renounce all 
thought of war. War is a more blatant 
denial of Christ than atheism.” 

79 students voted for the pledge never 
to serve actively in another war, and 106 
voted against it. 141 did not vote, declar- 
ing they had not made up their minds. 


‘‘THE BUSINESS-HATERS IN 
THE PULPIT’’ 


(From Chicago Journal of Commerce 
April 22, 1924) 


This article and the one by Stanley High 
which follows it give conflicting opinions 
on the value of the Lowisville Conference. 


And now as to the business hating 
crusade in the same sort of group: 

The Rev. Allan A. Heist of Chicago, sec- 
of the Methodist Federation for 
Social Service, told the Louisville conference 
that the present industrial system is dan- 


gerous and un-Christian. 


retary 


“Christianity can make little progress in 
steel towns, where poverty prevails, and 
among farmers robbed of their lands and 
made landless peasants by deflation and 
bread bandits,” said this clergyman. “The 
church must clearly teach the principle of 
the fullest possible cooperative control and 
ownership of industry and of the natural 
resources upon which industry depends. It 
must both preach the abolition of poverty 
and give whole-hearted support to every 
agency, political, economic or social, which 
in Christ-like spirit, by democratic methods, 
seeks to heal this age-old sore. The church 
should stand for the universal recognition 
of the principle of collective bargaining and 
the elimination of the profit motive from 
industry.” 

This abymally ignorant, inflammatory 
doctrine is radicalism and nothing | else. 
Deflation of the farmer, indeed! As if 
business in general did not suffer from the 
nesessary zeaction that followed inflation! 
And let us eliminate the “profit motive” 
from industry. How? By cooperation. But 
is not profit the purpose of every cooper- 
ative movement? 

Here, however, the Rev. Mr. Heist would 
say he is not in favor of the ordinary 
sordid, profit-loving cooperative orgianiza- 
tion. He is in favor of running all in- 
dustry by some brotherly-love cooperative 
movement—in other words, by some form 
of socialism. And when he declares that the 
church must “give whole-hearted support 
to every agency, political, economic or so- 
cial,” which seeks to destroy the present in- 
dustrial svstem, he is asking the church to 
enter politics in support of all the Magnus 
Johnsons and Brookharts and Vietor Ber- 
gers who are preaching soap-box doctrines. 

Another, speaker at the Louisville con- 
ference declared that our educational sys- 
iem is being made a “huge hopper for feed- 
ing idealistic youth to the business inter- 
ests.” As if business were an enormous 
dragon, seeking whom it might devour! 
What better service can one do a youth than 
to prepare him for business, so that he may 
do his share in the work of the world, keep 
limself alive, and earn a few dollars to 
put in the collection box? 


“Our law schools and schools of commerce 
are shot through with trickery and get-rich- 
quick ideals, and the captain of industry, 
not Christ, is the ideal held before the stu- 
dents,”’ declared the same speaker. 
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As a matter of fact, it is the schools of 
commerce and the agencies of higher busi- 
ness education that are constaytly raising 
the 


making most of the real progress which is 


standard of business practices and 


being accomplished toward Christianizing 
industry. 


Business men support their churches 
with money, counsel, and active effort. The 
executive direction of many churches rests 
on the shoulders of business men. It is un- 
fair to business, it is a blow at the morale 
of the American people, to conduct a busi- 
ness-hating crusade from the pulpit. 

It is time that business men roused them- 
selves to keep the church off the soap-box. 


Students Take The Reins 


By STANLEY HIGH 


It wasn’t because there aren’t enough 
student conferences already that the Me- 
thodists met in Lousville, April 18 to 20. 
And it wasn't, primarily, because they were 
Methodists, seeking an intensification of 
denominational zeal, that they met. The 
Louisville conference came about as a nat- 
ural sequence. For four years past it has 
been apparent that, sooner or later, some 
group of students would declare itself 
ready to initiate a student Christian move- 
ment, unhampered by the traces and har- 
ness with which the organizations already 
in the field supply those who join. Louis- 
ville was a declaration of independence on 
the part of one student Christian group. 
It may be confidently expected that the 
Louisville spirit will be met by some fun- 
damental reformation in the existing stu- 
dent Christian organizations, or, if that 
fails, other denominational groups will de- 
clare their independence and an interchurch 
youth movement will result. 

The significant fact about the Louisville 
meeting was that it was dominated wholly 
by students. There was a program of 
speeches. But that program differed, in 
two respects, from other conferences we 
have known. In the first place, the speeches 
occupied only a small part of the program, 
from the point of view of time. In the se- 
cond place, the speeches were delivered by 
young Christian leaders. With a very few 
exceptions those who appeared on the pro- 
gram were close enough, themselves, to the 
present student generation to talk in the 
terms and from the point of view of that 
generation. 

Both of those differences are vital. The 
first made it possib'e to devote the major 
amount of time to discussion and debate. 
The ease with which the delegates, when 
left to do their own talking, got down to 
fundamentals, is a clear indication that the 
students of the present have a contribution 
which ean only be made in their own right 
and by themselves. 


The second difference resulted in the 


presentation of the implications of present 
(Continued on page 5) 
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PRESIDENTIAL BUMP 


It must have been tough for President 
Lowell of Harvard. He was backing down 
the Yard with his face turned toward Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, to whom he was explain- 
ing just how little the trustees of Harvard 
interfere with the students in their choice 
of speakers for the Union. Just then Mr. 
Wigglesworth, President of the Harvard 
Board of Overseers (trustees), and of the 
Lyman Mills, and director of several other 
corporations and hospitals, also chairman 
of the Governing Board of the Union, ob- 
structed the path with a ponderous fortifi- 
cation against the advancing corporal’s 
squad consisting of the student committee 
of the Union, Messrs. Nearing, Debs, Fos- 
ter, and Ungentlemanly Truth. President 
Lowell bumped his head on the fortress. 

For here was Mr. Wigglesworth’s version 
as to just how little the Harvard trustees 
interfere with the students’ choice of speak- 
eis tor the Union: 

“Inasmuch as it (Mr. Wigglesworth’s 
Union board) owes its corporate existence 
to the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College, it felt that it was in a position 
analogous to that of a board of trustees— 
a body which cannot in good faith delegate 
(to the students) the exercise of such dis- 
cretionary power as has been vested in it,” 
—i. e. it keeps full power of determining 
speakers. And the students— 


“I passed by his garden, and marked, with 
an eye, 

How the Owl and the Panther were shar- 
ing a pie: : 

The Panther took pie-crust, 
and meat, 

While the Owl had the dish as its share 
of the treat. 

When the pie was all finished, the Owi, 
as a boon, 

Was kindly permitted to pocket the spoon: 

While the Panther received knife and fork 
with a growl, 

And concluded the banquet by——” 


and gravy, 


Now that the decision rests with Presi- 
dent Lowell, we hope and believe the stu- 
dents will receive better justice. 
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THE CONSTITUTION—Two Excerpts 
Article 3, Section 3. Treason against the United States shall consist only 
in levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid 
and comfort. No person shall be convicted of treason unless on the testimony 
of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in open court. 


Amendments to the Constitution, Article 1. 


Congress shall make no law 


respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the 
people peacably to assemble, and to petition the Government for a redress of 


grievances. 


CHAMELION’S BEST OF ALL 
POSSIBLE WORLDS 


Mr. Bertrand Russell, now on a lecture 
tour of the United States, describes the 
difficult’es 
opinions have not the official sanction of 
Mr. 
Russell writes in his book, “Free Thought 
and Official Propaganda” (Huebsch), “it 


is il‘egal to teach belief in the Christian 


of travel for persons whose 


the country visited. “In England,” 


religion. It is also illegal to teach what 
Christ taught on the subject of non-resist- 
In America no one can enter the 
first 


that he disbelieves in anarch’sm and po- 


ance. 


country without solemnly declaring 


ivygamy, and once inside, he must also dis- 
believe in communism. In Japan it is il- 
legal to express d’sbelief in the divinity of 
the Mikado. It will thus be seen that a 
voyage around the world is a perilous ad- 


venture. A Mohammedan, a To!stoyan, a 


Bolshevik, or a Christian cannot undertake 
it without at some point becoming a crim- 
‘nal or holding his tongue about what he 
considers important truths. This, of course, 
applies only to steerage passengers; saloon 
passengers are allowed to believe whatever 
they please.” 


RADICAL DEAN 


Dean Wigmore of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law Schoo] has taken up weapons 
in the bigger and better war now raging 
in the suburbs of Chicago. Considering the 
country in imminent danger, the Dean has 
cast aside the usual slow processes of law, 
and reached for more devastiting weapons. 

Brent Dow Allison is a young graduate 
of Northwestern who has what his neigh- 
bors call “peculiar ideas.” While his pals 
were Sticking Around Till Christmas on the 
campus, he served in the penitentiary, be- 
cau-e he believed that war was unchristian. 
Aside from that his neighbors at Evanston 
all think him a nice boy. 

Not so Dean Wigmore. Deserting the slow 
precedents of justice for the more daz- 
zling ones of magic, the Law Dean has 
reached into the official tar pot at Washing- 
ton, fished out Allinson’s “records,” and 
flung them into every Vaterlandszeitung in 
the neighborhood, saying that now none of 
the Evanston neighbors can plead ignorance 


‘in listening to this slacker, this etc. 


The Constitution, see above, permits 
all citizens not actually under conviction at 
the time to say what they please on the 
subject of peace and war. 


THE LAND OF THE FREE 


The American Legion at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has caused the local branch of the 
League of Women Voters to cancel its 
invitation to foreign women delegates to 
the Washington women’s peace conference. 
The women, who were given an enthuastic 
reception at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York, have been barred by the Cincinnati 
legion unless they (the foreign women) 
will promise to speak only on Americanism. 

“A majority of the active spirits in the 
legion here,” says the Federated Press, 
“saw their active service on the Ohio River 
front during the World War.” 


Mob Violence and Ku Klux Klan 


Twenty masked men, c'ad in the ful K. 
K. K. regalia, visited the home of George 
Sills at Rattlesnake Buttes, Colorado, on 
March 31st, and ordered him to discontinue 


mak’ng whiskey on the premises. A search 
of his home proved there was no whiskey- 
making to discontinue. 


Ten buildings, including a church, in the 
Negro quarter on the outskirts of Baton 
Rouge, La., were burned by a mob of un- 
identified men on March 31st, supposedly 
in revenge of the murder of Sheriff Day, 
killed during a raid on a Negro gambling 
game. 


STRIKE DISTRICTS 


The police department’s action in hiring 
Haverhill and Nashua police for strike 
duty in a textile strike at Dover, N. H., 
and in prohibiting picketing, was con- 
demned by Mayor Waldron in a_ public 
statement as follows: 

“The out-of-town officers came here with 
chips on their shoulders, as is shown by 
the fact that machine guns were brought 
to shoot down the natives... Where union 
labor is a factor in a municipality it must 
be recognized and is entitled to constitu- 
tional rights and should not be hounded like 
a pack of wolves, as was done here last 
week.” 


READ DEVERE ALLEN’S ARTICLE 


“Youth Movements Face the Future” 


w:th running comments by Agnes P. Cooper 
and Douglas P. Haskell in THE WORLD 
TOMORROW for May. 


On the Stands, 15¢c. One Year, $1.00 
396 Broadway, New York 


RED, WHITH, AND BLUE SUMMER 


The training camp of Coast Artillery R. 
O. T. C. students will be held at Fort Mon- 
roe, Va., June 19 to July 30;*that for Engi- 
neer students at Camp Custer, Mich., June 
17 to July 28; that for Ordinance students, 
at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., June 
19 to July 30. 

Students going to camp should take but 
one piece of baggage, containing under- 
wear, socks, tennis shoes or slippers, night 
shirts or pajamas, bathing suit, athletic 
costume, toilet articles, towels, and one 
pair of broken in tan shoes. (Shoes are 
issued at camp, but an ‘easy’ pair is 
needed). In addition, musical instruments 
should be taken by students able to play 
them. 


(Continued from page 3) 

day tendencies amotig youth such as, in the 
very nature of the case, cou!d not be pre- 
sented by individuals: who have not adapted 
themselves to the complex ways of this per- 
verse generation. Youth needs leaders, 
there is no question of that. It will never 
secure those leaders, needless to say, from 
among those who deliberately talk in the 
terms and with the intent of former times, 
as if the formulae of those times must 
reveal the way to world salvation for all 
ages to come. It was decidedly refreshing, 
at Louisville, to see what admirable spokes- 
men could be secured among younger lead- 
ers, who understood and were understood 
by the audience they addressed. 

Race, Industry, War, Public Opinion— 
those were the major problems discussed 
by these 550 Methodist students. There 
was a very clear willingness, on every one 
of those issues, to come down from the 
clouds of generalities to the brass tacks of 
things as they are. And, without exception, 
there was an equally clear willingness to 
begin the application of whatever new 
ideals were outlined, at home and on the 
college campus. No one passed the buck, 
or sought to. If the statesmen who sit in 
high places were as willing to follow out 
the logic of their platitudes as were these 
college students, the world in general, and 
the United States in particular, would be 
a great deal closer to our much sought 
after millenium. 

The church, by the way, figured in the 
meeting only asi a convenient mechanism 
for getting certain worth while things ac- 
complished. The church mechanism, for 
instance, made the Louisville meeting pos- 
sible. But it wasn’t for the church, as an 
end, that Louisville was significant. Louis- 
ville was significant as an effort to artic- 
ulate the idealism of youth and make it 
effective in bringing to pass a solution of 
some of the world’s major problems. Of 
course, No one supposes that Louisville will 
make a great contribution in the solving 
of those problems. But in the expansion of 
the Louisville idea, in its enlargment to 
include not one denomination but all youth 
who believe in working to make work some 
of Christ’s principles, there is to be found 
the basis for a real hope when one looks in 
the future. 


STILL BIGGER AND STILL 


THE NEW STUDENT 


PRESIDENT STUART COMMENTS 
ON “PACIFISTS” AT GARRETT 


The pacifism of the Garrett men is to be 
read in the light of the school’s record 
during the recent war, when students of- 
fered themselves for active service freely 
and willingly. The list is recorded on the 
chapel wall as one of the school’s claims 
to honorable distinction. Because the men 
now are earnestly and anxiously working 
for conditions which will make future wars 
impossible the insinuation that they are 
wanting in patriotism is a gratuitous and 
None hold the flag and 
country in deeper or more reverent affec- 


malicious slander. 
tion. Indeed, it is out of this very affec- 
tion that comes the spirit to work whole- 
heartedly for a better day for all the na- 


tions of the world. In this way they would 


exalt their own land among other lands. 
Surely when all the ages of warfare have 
shown their incapacity for begetting in- 
ternational brotherhood and good will, there 
should be praise and not blame for an or- 
ganization devoting itself to that end 
through new and honorable, and honorable 
because Christian, methods and means. The 
nation is at peace; and the theological sem- 
inary is the training school for leaders in 
the work of the Lord of peace. There 
could not be a better time than the pres- 
ent, nor a more fitting place than the sem- 
inary for threshing out thoroughly this 
significant and far-reaching problem. 


GARRETT EX-SERVICE MEN 
TO THE VETERANS OF WARS 


Whereas, You and we have served should- 
er to shoulder in the World War in the en- 
terprise of giving our lives for a world of 
peace and for the preservation of the in- 
stitutions of democracy, and 

Whereas, We assume that you, with us, 
are discouraged and disillusioned concern- 
ing the war methods as effective in pro- 
ducing such a condition of peace, and 

Whereas, We feel certain that you are 
still as ready as you were during the war 
to devote the full power of your intellect 
and the full expression of your will and the 
last drop of blood in the same holy enter- 
prise, 

We the World War veterans of Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois, me- 
morialize you to stand with us in the effort 

(1) Ever to insist on the freedom of 
speech and the discussion of the subject of 
peace as on every other subject: 

(2) To condemn the use of violence or 
intimidation against any group who may 
be using methods different from ours in 
attempting to further the cause of peace; 
and 

(3) To join with us in efforts of any and 
every kind which have the avowed purpose 
of creating a civilization ruled by reason 
and motivated by tolerance and good will. 
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BETTER 


THE BLADE IN THE SCABBARD 


£00 Military Fraternity Member. Meet 


Pacifist Demands Justice 


Scabbard and Biade, honorary military 
fraternity, met at the University of Illi- 
nois, 300 strong, and reassured the War 
Department by urging it to resist the at- 
tempts being made to abolish R. O. T. C. 
units in colleges. 

It offered its services on 58 campuses 
to “resist such insidious propaganda.” 


The Case of Mueller 


Walter A. Mueller, Illinois ’22, who read 
in a newspaper that he had been expelled 
from the local chapter of the institution 
for “pacifistic” utterances without having 
been informed of the secret investigation, 
appealed his case to the national body, and 
a commission was appointed to investigate. 
Its report will be published “much later” 
to avoid undue publicity. 

Mueller’s brief said, in part: “This fra- 
ternity, more than any other, ought to up- 


hold those fundamental principles of de- 
mocracy and liberty upon which our goy- 
ernment is founded. Your laws of expul- 
sion are not even in harmony with military 
Jaw. Even a private is entitled to a hear- 
ing before a summary court martial, and 
an officer can be tried only by general 
court martial. I am at present an officer 
in the reserve corps of the United States 
ALMY soso 

Mueller asks reinstatement only that be 
may resign in an honorable manner. 


No Pacifism in South 


Delegates from southern universities and 
colleges reported no evidences of pacifism 
in their institutions. Pacifism was re- 
ported strongest in the middle west. 


ALL OFFICERS ARE WE 


“There are more than 115,006 students 
taking work in the R. O. T. C., more than 
there are troops,” an officer is quoted as 
saying. 

In the program for bigger and better 
wars, this was the method employed by 
Germany and the Czar, according to Sen- 
ator George Charmberlain. 


CoM. Ts: 


“Citizenship, patriotism, and American- 
ism” among young men from 17 to 24 years 
old, will be the aim of the Citizens Mili- 
tary Training Camps during the summer. 


Picnics, athletics, and trips to the lakes 
form the major part of the military pro- 
gram calculated to insure the attainment 
of this end. These events, according to of- 
ficers, will take up the major part of the 
time at the camps. 
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Why LaFollette Won 


By MAX SWIREN 
Who Managed the Convention 


“Congratulations! It’s great, but how 
did you do it?” This was the greeting of 
my friends, the morning following the 
Mock Republican Convention of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Everyone was enthusiastic 
over the nomination of Fighting Bob La- 
Follette, but was bewildered by the protest 
of the university students against the pres- 
The daily 


press, particularly the Chicago Journal of 


ent reactionary administration. 


Commerce, was panic-striken. The cam- 


pus was delighted and the newspapers 
alarmed by the display of independent po- 
litical thought. 

The nomination of the eminent progres- 


sive statesman must be attributed, primar- 
ily, to the overwhelming LaFollette spirit 
among those interested in the public af- 
fairs of the nation. The student feeling 
and opinion was manifested in the enthu- 
siastic response of about one-third of the 
delegates to a call for a meeting of prog- 
ressives. A pep session was held, instruc- 
tions were issued, and plans for demonstra- 
tions made. It was through the compact 
organization and coordination of the prog- 
ressive elements that the proper direction 
of this spirit was secured. Campus senti- 
ment was predominatingly progressive; 
only cooperation and central control were 
required for success. 


Coolidge Had Every Chance 


The charge that there was a ‘“‘frame-up” 
is too unfounded to constitute a serious 
challenge and too commonplace to be amus- 
ing. Of the executive committee of eight, 
I was the only LaFollette supporter, the 
other seven being Coolidge and Borah par- 
tisans. It is difficult to conceive of favor- 
itism toward LaFollette on the part of a 
committee of such political complextion. 
In fact, of the forty-nine chairmen of state 
delegations, thirty were known to be con- 
servative, and to them were assigned the 
large states, such as New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and Illinois. Moreover, until 
the opening of the second session of the 
convention, any student was permitted to 
register as a delegate. It is significant 
that in consequence of an official request 
to the organization, sixty members of the 
Coolidge Club were registered and accord- 
ingly included in the temporary roll. The 
Coolidge group had every opportunity to 
make a successful campaign. 


Bob Bursts Conservatism 


The crux of the matter is that the La- 
Follette sentiment was too powerful to be 
restrained by the inertia of traditional con- 
servatism. The earnest intent of the prog- 
ressive group was clearly demonstrated in 
the pre-convention campaign. Numerous 
means of organization and propaganda 


were employed, including the mails and 
personal interviews. Daily statements were 
issued from all camps through the col- 
While our 
opponents passionately appealed to the pa- 


triotism of the student body in the typical 


umns of the campus paper. 


war-time fashion, our efforts were con- 
fined to calling attention to LaFollette’s 
public record of honesty and integrity and 
urging that the popular representative who 
first attacked the corrupt oil leases be sent 
to Washington to clean honse. We con- 
tinually emphasized the need for “clean 
government and progress,” and appealed 


to the political intelligence, not emotions. 
A Ton of Speeches 


The matter of finances tends to throw 
light upon the character of the LaFollette 
peopte. 
supplied its campus representatives with 
5,000 buttons and about a ton of the Pres- 
ident’s speeches. 


The National Coolidge Campaign 


Naturally, not a cent 
of the expense was born by the students. 
At a rousing LaFollette rally of seventy- 
five delegates, an amount sufficient to 
meet all bills—including those for four 
large “LaFollette and Progress” banners— 
The lib- 


erals were sincere enough to be willing to 


was the enthusiastic contribution. 


pay for the privilege of shouting. 

That the students should “combine their 
strength on the strongest conservative can- 
didate and elect him over the Wisconsin 
Senator,” was the urgent plea of the 
Daily Maroon, the student publication. This 
formed the central theme of a two-column 
editorial, the day of the convention. The 
convention made its own reply. 

The favorable comments of the faculty 
members throughout the various depart- 
ments, emphasized the importance of the 
University of Chicago convention as an in- 
The 


only conservative strength on our campus 


dication of true university feeling. 


lies with the inert, uninterested elements. 
The well-informed students are overwhelm- 
ingly for Robert Marion LaFollette. 


MORE MOCK CONVENTIONS 


Oberlin: For the first time in the his- 
tory of Oberlin mock conventions, two wom- 
en will present nominating speeches. They 
are Dorothy Brown and Anita Ruby, who 
are to make the ‘second speeches for 
Coolidge and Pinchot, respectively. 


Both are in the Conservatory of Music. 
Princeton picked Coolidge and Lowden. 


In Minnesota, the fight is between the 
wets and drys. The parties will be mixed. 
Cox vs. Pinchot. The standard candidates 
are also represented, 


University of Chicago Convention 


Why I Bolted 


By CLARENCE McBRIDE 
President of the Coolidge Club 


The Political Science Department of the 
University decided to have a mock Repub- 
lican convention for educational purposes. 
They appointed a student, Max Swiren, as 
a sort of student manager. Announcement 
of it was made in the Daily Maroon, the 
school paper, but no one paid much atten- 
tion to it except a few students of political 
science who were LaFollette adherents. 
The announcement was made less than a 
week before the convention, and by the 
time other factions began to wake up to 
what was being put over the LaFollette 
people had chosen the state chairmen, and 
selected most of the delegates. Only 354 
delegates were to be used. 

A Debs Platform 

There were to be two sessions, one be- 
ginning at 4:30 in the afternoon and the 
other at 7:30 that night. The first sesion 
was for the meeting of the various com- 
mittees. Except for the platform commit- 
tee, the committee meetings were mere 
form. Th platform committee adopted a 
platform that no one except LaFollette or 
Eugene V. Debs would run on. As there 
was no real minority report it was neces- 
sary at the night session to adopt the 
radical platform or fool around the whole 
evening another. So it was 
adopted. 

University Honor at Stake 

At the night session Mandell Hall was 
all decorated with ‘“‘LaFollette and Prog- 
ress” banners. The LaFollette adherents 
had taken the trouble to have these big 
signs painted. They controlled the man- 
agement and so did the decorating as they 
saw fit. Many of the student delegates 
viewed the whole convention as a huge 
joke, made ridiculous nominating speeches, 
made all kinds of noise just for fun, and 
made all sorts of requests of the chair. 
After the radical platform was adopted 
many of the delegates were sure the whole 
thing was a joke, not realizing that a nom- 
ination there would be recorded by down- 
town papers asi the real sentiment of the 
school. All that made me sore, and so to 
wake the students up to what they were 
doing I went to the platform and asked 
that all students who wanted to uphold the 
honor of the University leave the hall to 
the radicals. I had intended to make a 
nominating speech for Coolidge, but I 
wouldn’t on such platform. 

Railroaded for La Follette 

My speech at least made many of the 
delegates see what was going on, and about 
50 left the hall as a protest against the - 
procedure. About a hundred Coolidge 
adherents stayed because they hoped to 
secure the nomination of Coolidge despite 
the radical platform and unfair manage- 
ment of the Convention. After the bolt 
the Convention went right ahead and nom- 
inated LaFollette. He received 192 votes, 
Coolidge 99, and Johnson 27, I think. 


writing 
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Nominates LaFollette; Opposing Accounts 


I bolted the convention because it was 
railroaded for LaFollette, and poorly man- 
aged. 

I think even the LaFollette boosters 
would agree that it did not represent the 
sentiment of the school. Most of the del- 
egates, except the LaFollette boosters, 
took the whole thing as a joke, especialiy 
after the radical platform was adopted. 

As a sample of the way the Convention 
was run there were 349 votes cast out of 
a possible 354 even after about 50 had 
bolted. 

Plans are under way not to conduct a 
straw vote and find out the real sentiment 
of the University. 


The Meaning of the Platform 


By Miss HELEN G. ROBBINS 
Who Presented the Platform 


What follows is merely the convention 
as I knew it. My “story” has no worth 
except whatever value it might have as 
the impression of a spectator. For that 
was my position from beginning to end. 
True, I was interested in seeing LaF ollette 
nominated, not because I am one of his fol- 
lowers but because I preferred to back the 
protest candidate. It is also true that I 
presented the platform; but that is be- 
cause my handwriting is so bad that Mr. 
Swiren, the chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, could not read it. 

The plan of the convention followed that 
of a real convention, so far as possible. 
The result is now University history. I 
would not consider it indicative of a strong 
liberal sentiment in the University, how- 
ever. The campus is, as a whole, conserva- 
tive in its political reactions. And as is 
usual in a conservative community, few of 
the Coolidge adherents were interested 
enough to organize a faction sufficiently 
strong to best the more ardent liberals. 
The result was obvious. The LaFollette 
supporters were there for the fight and 
the fun of it. They got both. The rest 
of the campus, with the possible exception 
of those actively interested in the national 
campaign, were passively indifferent. It 
would be an extravagant statement under 
the circumstances to say that the Univer- 
sity backed LaFollette for President of the 
United States. On the other hand, it 
would not be inaccurate to point out that 
there is a fairly large group on the campus 
which, while not “radical” in the journal- 
istic sense of the word, is not heart and 
soul a part of the present administration. 
This is shown by the reception of the plat- 
form presented by the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. 


Liberal, Not Radical 


La Follette received 199 votes, I believe, 
as a candidate. The platform formed by 
delegates from the various states, and rep- 
resenting a fairly general cross-section of 
the convention, received more than a hun- 
dred votes more. Even certain members 
of the faculty—and I use “even” advisedly 
—applauded the platform as wholesome 


liberalism far removed from the deep pink 
with which the local newspaper plastered 
it. And the planks were, many of them, 
quite conservative. The only proposition 
which drew fire from the opposition was 
the one requesting the Repub .can Party 
to advocate international disarmament and 
the abolition of conscription. And Presi- 
dent Coolidge himself has drawn much of 
the sting from it by advocating a disarma- 
ment conference. I say this not so much 
in apology for the platform—for I honestly 
believe in it in the whole; but rather to 
show that it was not the work of a 
group of radical idealists who might be 
criticised for rampant idealism and un- 
real optimism. It was the work of the 
whole committee. Every one had his word 
to say. Such planks as approval of the 
Mellon tax plan, the direct, popular elec- 
tion of the judges, and the endorsement 
of the present world court were defeated 
in the committee. The wording of the 
plank accepted regarding the world court 
read as follows: ‘‘The establishment of 
a world court with jurisdiction to enforce 
its decrees, approval of such a court to be 
shown by a referendum of the peoples of 
the world.” Not the world court, you see. 
Take the other planks: the establishment 
of government banks! in the west to aid the 
farmer; independence of the Philippines; 
recognition of Soviet Russia; uniform mar- 
riage and divorce laws; reduction of the 
tariff; nationalization of mines, railroads, 
telegraphs, and natural resources; amende- 
ment to restrict child labor; amendment re- 
quiring the vote of 7 Supreme Court Judges 
instead of 5 to declare an act of Congress 
unconstitutional; abolition of lynching and 
the establishment of Federal machinery to 
enforce the law; the enforcement of prohi- 
tion. Those are most of them. Liberal? 
Yes. Red? Hardly. Nowhere near as 
red as the plan of Ramsay McDonald. And 
remarkably sensible for a group of “vision- 
ary” university students. 

Were I to draw any conclusions from any 
part of the convention, I should want to 
draw them from the way in which that 
platform was accepted by the convention 
as a whole, and later, by members of the 


faculty and the students. It was maligned, 
of course. But there has been a respect- 
able number who have said that, on the 
whole, they sympathized with it. And for 
the most part, the plank which received 
the least sympathy was the one providing 
that the United States accept the British 
West Indies: in payment for the British 
war debt, a plank than which nothing could 
be more conservative. That is why I made 
the statement earlier that there is a fairly 
large group on the campus which is looking 
forward with a very healthy liberalism. 
They can not “go” the stigma which fol- 
lows any positive assertion of extreme lib- 
eralism—not yet. But it is a rather hope- 
ful sign, isn’t it, that students in as con- 
servative a University as Chicago, gener- 
ally speaking, could talk of disarmament 
and of abolition of conscription, of uniform 
marriage laws, and of nationalization of 
resources without dying from shock? 


Bolt Not Justified 


Account by the Chairman, C. M. KOEPER 


In my account of the Convention, I shall 
not attempt to disguise my status as a 
supporter of LaFollette, but I wish to take 
the opportunity here to affirm that this 
status in no way affected my attitude of 
The 
necessary time limit which had been adopt- 


impartial action while in the Chair. 


ed by the committee on rules and procedure 
acted as a severe restraint on all factions, 
but this rule was enforced equally against 
them all. 
order, free access to the floor was given 


When the nominations were in 


to all speakers with the exception that the 
time limit was cut down on some of the 
last of the minor candidate speeches. 

The great strength of the “Protest” fac- 
tion was fully demonstrated in the vote on 


the resolutions. Throughout the nomina- 


tions, this superiority continued to mani- 
fest itself in waves of cheering that threat- 
ened the order of the convention and re- 
duced the chairman’s gavel and voice to a 


state of impotence. The realization of the 


turn of affairs began to make itself felt on 
the Coolidge faction and this precipitated 
the crisis. 

Realizing that the “Protest’’ vote was 
clearly in the majority—and with an eye 
toward that limelight of personal publicity 
which comes to the perpetrator of reac- 
tionary heroics, McBride of the Coolidge 
faction gained the floor for the ostensible 
purpose of nominating another candidate, 
and then proceeded to exhort those haying 
the honor of America and the University 
at heart—in short, those who held his po- 
litical views—to leave the conyention. The 
shallowness of this plea was fully demon- 
strated when less than twenty-five dele- 
gates followed him from the floor. (Note: 
Several disinterested spectators concurred 
in estimating the number at less than 
twenty-five. The President of the Coolidge 
Club admitted the correctness of this esti- 
mate). The trick failed to accomplish its 
obvious purpose—that of forestalling a 
ballot on the nominations. In spite of Mr. 
McBride’s meanderings in the field of 
melodrama—in spite of the fact that he 
had proclaimed the casting of a ballot 
against the administration as dishonorable 
both to Country and to Alma Mater—in 
spite of the knowledge that their action 
would be featured by a certain reactionary 
newspaper as “red” and “pacifistic,” the 
‘Protest’ group retained their seats and 
east their votes—199 for LaFollette, (a 
clear majority of the entire vote of the 
convention—even if McBride and his little 
band of followers had remained), 21, for 
Johnson, 19 for Borah, 11 for Hoover, and 
3 for Lowden, as against the 96 remaining 
votes for Coolidge. The nomination of 
Pinchot for vice president by unanimous 
acclamation brought to a close the events 
of the evening. 
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SUNDRY EFFECTS OF SPRING 


PALAEOPITUS ! 


DARTMUOTH ENJOYS THE SPRING 
Picture the Situaticn if You Can 


The sophomores of Dartmouth have 
opened their own little spring cleaning by 
deciding that they will refuse utterly and 
absolutely to participate in the annual 
“Picture Fight” with the freshmen. Palaeo- 
pitus. 

They voted so unanimously on the 23rd 
of April, and before that they voted so 
197 to 79 on the 22nd of April. Palaeopi- 
tus. The trouble was that on the 22nd of 
April the seniors and juniors voted for the 
fight, 75 to 28, and 79 to 35, respectively. 
Palaeopitus. What got the sophomores 
boiling mad was Palaeopitus, the senior 
society which conducts the affair. Palaeo- 
pitus figured it out by percentages in 
such a way that the seniors and juniors 
outvoted the sophomores, thus: 


Total Voting Percentage 
No. Voting Kone, Op. Ror. Op: 
1924 103 75 28 133 27 
1925 114 79 35 69 31 
1926 276 (ee ey 29 71 

DSL ADS OS BON te he OID ae) OF OO 57 43 


Mathematicians will understand. 


The sophomores swear that Palaeopitus 
did it thus in order to hornswoggle them; 
they talk about liars not figuring, or some- 
thing to the effect, and they are having a 
very exciting time. Their vigilance com- 
mittee proposes to enforce freshman re- 
strictions to the end of the year, whereas 
Palaeopitus has decided that the freshmen 
win their right to freedom by a forfeit. 


Palaeopitus. 


LETHARGY, AGAIN, OH DEAR. 


“The resignation of the self-government 
board was a bombshell,” says the Vassar 
Miscellany News. “It is hard to conceive 
of something more startling. And if it has 
failed to rouse the dormant attitude, then 
we can never hope for anything better than 
a ‘they’ college—a college with few rules, 
badly enforced, simply because everyone 
shifts initiative, legislation and obedience 
onto the shoulders of someone else.” 

Recently we attended a student govern- 
ment meeting at a women’s college. After 
that experience we would be willing to try, 
just to try, to find a women’s college in 
the country with “few rules, badly en- 
forced”—it would be a relief. Our poor 
male mind could not retain half of that 
complicated rarebit those girls cooked up 
in the way of rules on just the one night. 
No wonder they get sick from it. 


WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WENT TO SEED 


She looked so coy and simple 
(Refined, I mean), and shy, 

I dared to go address her, 
And hope for kind reply. 


I said “Fair, fragile daisy, 
As fair as fair can be, 
Wilt thou a stranger favor 
With thy sweet company?” 


Did she reply in kind? 
(She heard me call her daisy) — 
She said, “Boy, drift along— 
I think you must be crazy.” 
—DONALD 
Cornell Daily Sun. 


WESLEYAN GETS IT 
Unlimited Cuts to Men of High Standing 


Greater freedom for students who have 
shown that they know how to use it, is 
one of the features of a new plan which 
has been adopted at Wesleyan and which 
will go into effect next fall. 


By the new arrangement, any senior 
who has maintained an average of 85 per 
cent or better during his junior year, may 
pursue a special course of advanced work 
under the direction of a professor in his 
major department. 

So long as these privileged men give 
evidence that they are using their time 
to the best advantage, and maintain a B 
average in their regular work, they shall 
not be subject to tne ordinary regulations 
governing absence from classes. They 
will, however, be required to pass a com- 
prehensive examination at the end of the 
year. 

Haverford News. 


HONOR SYSTEMS 


The entire second page of the Daily Cali- 
fornian is taken up with an advertisement 
by the Student Government Association 
urging the honor system on the students. 


For our next student Convocation how 
about having an exhibition of ventrilo- 
quism by the student who is able to answer 
“Here” to two successive names during roll 
eall. 

At the same Convocation it would be ac- 
ceptable to have a little sleight of hand 
by the cadet who is able to slip his name 
out of his name plate and get another in 
before the sergeant comes by. 

—Purdue Exponent. 


THE GIRLS, GOD BLESS ’EM 


Vassar girls won their first debate 
against Princeton. That’s what we eall 
education for life. 


DEBATE 


Cornell claims a position of leadership 
for itself in spreading a new debating 
philosophy throughout the United States. 

Object: to do away with jockeying for 
a judges’ decision, and to center interest 
on discussion of the question. 

Method: The two competing teams ex- 
change briefs before the contest, and then 
debate “with” and not “against” each 
other. Speakers are also exchanged. In- 
stead of having judges decide the winner, 
the audience does it. Neither institution 
can logically be said to have won, so the 
tendency of the speakers is to enter whole- 
heartedly into the discussion. 

Cornell has debated with Carleton Col- 
lege, McGill and others under the plan. 
A team will be sent to Iowa State, Morn- 
ingside, and Beloit, as well as to Bowdoin 
College, Maine, to work with this plan. 


OLD FRIENDS LEAVING 


At the University of Nebraska exam- 
inations will not be given in the future. 
The students as well as the faculty have 
decided that the examinations customarily 
given at the close of the term are getting 
to be a test of endurance rather than a 
fair test of the knowledge gained during 
the school term. The ultimate object of 
the new system is to bring about a more 
uniform system of study throughout the 
student body. Every student will be com- 
pelled to study a reasonable amount of 
time throughout the term, and it will be 
useless for any individual to absorb the 
entire text-book. on the night before the 
final test. 

There is a strong movement under way 
among the upper classmen at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia to eliminate final exam- 
inations. A petition is being circulated 
for doing away with all term exams for 
juniors and seniors, and substituting daily 
or weekly tests in each subject. The sug- 
gested change has met both support and 
opposition from the students and teachers 
of the University. 

Bryn Mawr College News. 


The Memorial Union and Stadium Cam- 
paign of the University of Missouri for 
$8,000,000 has been officially started in 
St. Louis, Kansas City, and St. Joseph. 


Harry Poole Camden, Jr., of the Yale 
School of Fine Arts is a fortunate in- 
dividual who will receive $1000 a year for 
three years, with free residence and a 
studio at Rome. The American Academy 
in Rome liked his work and awarded him 
a fellowship in sculpture. That explains it. 
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International: ‘‘A New Age of Metternich’’ 


RUSSIA - 


A children’s model city, where all the 
best educational and mechanical and agri- 
cultural equipment will be provided, wi'! 
be built (for the 10,000 homeless orphans) 
in the environs of Moscow, states a report 
from the American delegates of the Com- 
mittee for International Workers’ Aid. 

The report goes on to tell the tremen- 
dous efforts which are being made on be- 
half of the children. Thousands have been 
taken from the streets and placed in insti- 
tutions. The Lenin fund for children or- 
ganized recently by the All-Russian con- 
gress! of Soviets will solve the problem of 
the homeless waifs. 

Krupskaya, Lenin’s wife, has opposcd 
any memorial to her husband except the 
fund to be used for the care of delinquent 
children. Lenin loved children and always 
insisted that the children shall be provided 
for first. Krupskaya carries out his wish. 

The reports state that there is still a 
certain amount of suffering among the 
children, that there are still scars left by 
the various occurrence of the last ten years 
in Russia, such as blockade by the powers 
and invasions by foreign armies or attacks 
by counter-revolutionary armies financed 
by the foreign governments. It is asserted 
that Hoover and the American government 
with the aid of the counter-revolutionary 
general Yudenitch are in part responsible 
for the remnant of suffering that is still 
left. 

But the press is howling about nation- 
alization of children in Soviet Russia, about 
the neglect of children, about Soviet Russia 
being overrun with homeless waifs. This 
is not out of pity for the children, but out 
of antagonism to the first workers’ re- 
public, say the delegates. 


ENGLAND 


“Representative” 


In order to bring teachers of history and 
other professional students, at home and 
abroad, into personal contact with repres- 
entative historical scholars, and to give 
them a fuller conception of the methods 
of serious study and research, the Uni- 
versity of Oxford offers a four-weeks’ va- 
cation course in history beginning July 28, 
1924. The subject of the course will be 
the history of the Middle Ages, with at- 
tantion to the economic and ecclesiastical 
history of the period and mediaeval polit- 
ical theory. 


Not for Joe 


The Harvard International Assembly is 
willing that the United States should re- 
tain the Monro2 Doctrine; but the pro- 
posal of Gerhardt Jentsch, the student 
from Germany, that it be applied to Eu- 
rope, was voted down. 


LETTER FROM GERMANY 


A new Age of Metternich Sets In 


(The name of the writer is with..eld, be- 
cause the publication of these facts would 
put him in danger of a jail sentence in 
Germany). 

I find in the newspapers the announce- 
ment that the new government of Thur- 
ingia has dissolved the Baahaaws in Weimar. 
Only one who has seen the amazing con- 
tributions of this young school of art (1) 
can undestand what this blow means to 
the younger generation. A large propor- 
tion of the total artistic promise of Ger- 
many lay in this school. W. Gropius was 
Klee and Kadinski its best 


They represented the program of 


its leader, 
names. 
a new artistic epoch; and now the Philis- 
tine, wrapping himself into his most Ger- 
man toga, destroys the work of these men. 
To us young Germans frequently the fight 
seems hopeless against the cudgeling of the 
spirit and of everything creative, the con- 
stant attempt of the reaction to dissolve 
all efforts of man’s spirit by means of 
force and of the power of the state. The 
childish belief that they can forever de- 
stroy artistic new creation by the destruc- 
tion of this school! If the men and the 
students of the Bauhaus now are scattered 
throughout the land, their seed will sprout 
the more plentifully. That is our hope. 
The methods of the counter-revolution carry 
suspicious reminders of the reaction of 
Metternich’s color. Intentionally it wrings 
off every expression of an attempt at new 
creation. We must learn to laugh even 
when our anger threatens to overpower us. 

Karl Wilker, who wanted to strike new 
paths with convicts, is done for, and 
squeezed out of his work. 

The people’s college at Dreissigacker 
burnt down. At once the agitation of the 
reactionaries set in, culminating in the at- 
tempt to make out of the free college a 
‘national” peasants’ college. (What that 
means can be understood by those only who 
have become acquainted with the narrow 
foreheads of the 100° Germanen. The 
great German tradition these people turn 
into a farce and the noise of their words 
is in process of changing the land of Hoel- 
derlin into that of the Jew-hater Adolf 
Bartels). 

The dramas of Toller cannot be played, 
out of consideration for the nationalistic 
mob. 

The workers’ school Tinz is destroyed by 
the discharge of the faculty; the suppres- 
sions on new books multiply themselves into 
the infinite, rivalled only by the number 
of prosecutions for betrayal of the “father- 
land.” 

Do you wish to know more? Shall I risk 
a prosecution for treason, by saying that 
the Young Germany fights to the bitter end 
only for a European attitude? 


Comprehend if you can what it means 
that a man of the standing of Quidde (2) 
is jailed for speaking truths in Germany 
which everyone elsewhere has known for 
years. 

The case Wyneken? (3) Only through 
the intervention of the government of the 
land Thuringia, then still republican, was 
he saved from jail. (Wyneken is the most 
important educational innovator). Still 
more cases? 

Wholesale suppressions of newspapers 
(4) by generals, the dissolution of youth 
organizations. Or would it not be consider- 
ing constructive to withdraw the writing 
paper from this man Toller? (5). 


Enough. The younger generation will 
not allow itself to_be suppressed. 
Grossdeutsche Catholic youth is going 


into Northern France to work actively in 
the reconstruction of the devastated area. 
Socialistic workers’ youth and free prole- 
tarian groups take the education of chil- 
dren of the new generation into their hands. 
Protestants are building communal groups 
on the land, and vying with proletarian 
groups for the realization of the same eco- 
nomic and spiritual goals: that will to com- 
munity which is founded on hard work, 


1. The Bauhaus was a school supported 
by the state Thuringia, in the city of Wei- 
mar, Goethe’s home. Its artists tried to 
restore the old harmonious cooperation be- 
tween the arts and crafts. Architect, ma- 
son, artist and wood-carver, weaver and 
sculpter worked in relation to each other, 
often on the same undertaking. The spirit 
is expressionistic, daring. 

2. The head of Der Deutsche Friedens- 
verein, the German League for Peace, an 
eminent jurist, formerly at the University 
of Munich. 

3. Gustav Wyneken, the founder of the 
Free School Community at Wickersdorff, 
the most important and successful new edu- 
cational experiment in Germany, and per- 
haps in the whole Occident, including 
America. 

4. Including the Frank/urter Zeitung, 
Germany's greatest and sanest newspaper. 
It carries the best commercial and finan- 
cial section in Germany. 

5. Toller is in jail in Bavaria. His play 
Massemensch is being played by the Thea- 
tre Guild at the Garrick Theatre, New 
Youk, under the title Man and the Masses. 
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International: Argentina; Professors; Praha 


THE ARGENTINA STRUGGLE 


By 
President 


HAYA DE LA TORRE 
of the Students Federation of 
Peru—Exiled by President Leguia 


To THE NEW STUDENT with greetings 
to The National Sludent Forum. 


The activities of the students of Latin 
America are very different from those of 
our colieagues, the students of the United 
States. Long ago, during the Spanish Co- 
lonial Period and later for more than a 
hundred years of the period of independ- 
ence, the students dedicated themselves only 
their books. They participated very 
little, if any, in the political and social life 
of our peoples. The professors con:tituted 
the only authority in the universities and 
colleees. Their word was not to be dis- 
cussed—in complete accord with that im- 
perative Latin assertion: “Magister dixit.” 

Gradually a new sp-rit began to rise. In 
the fact of what we might call “academic ab- 
solutism” was developed a tendency which 
might be called “relativistic.” We, the 
students, were not in accord with the old 
system of university education inspired in 
European classic methods. Each day we 
saw more clearly that there was a tremen- 
dous distance between doctrine and life. 
We wanted rather to be upright men in the 
service of humanity than good academic- 
ians in the service of limited interests. 

The European War brought us new 
teachings. We saw that much of that which 
the Social and Political Sciences of the 
universities defend immutable truths, 
collapsed loudly at the first pressure of 
force. Very soon we understood that the 
principles of “Liberty,” “Right,” and “De- 
mocracy” raised by Mr. Wilson as the ideal 
emblem in the inhuman struggle, served to 
hide other principles:—‘Monopoly,” “Com- 
mercial Rivalry,” “Exploitation,” etc. Then 
we understood that it was necessary to 
seek for a new life; that it was necessary 
to destroy the ancient universities, which 
were the fortresses of a political and social 
system that had failed since 1914. 

1918 is for the students of Latin Amer- 
ica the first year of a new era. Cordoba, 
the ancient University town of Argentina, 
was the initial center of a new reform 
movement. 

The students of Cordoba gave the first 
cry: Dogmas no! Teaching, yes! They be- 
gan the struggle against all the old meth- 
of instruction. By main force they 
occupied the Secular University and drove 
out all the professors and teachers who 
upheld ancient ideas in teaching. The 
movement was tremendous. All of the Re- 
public of Argentina was affected by it. 
Fach one of the universities of this great 
nation cooperated enthusiastically in the 
campaign. The students’ strike was gen- 
eral, and many of the young professors, 
workers, and intellectuals supported it. 

The universities of Argentina belong to 
the government. At first the government 
attempted to repulse the movement. It 
even resorted to armed force, which re- 


to 


as 


, 


ods 


sulted in bloody skirmishes between the stu- 
dents and the police. But after a while it 
was forced to yield. Public opinion was on 
the side of the students. And all the old 
university laws and regulations were abol- 
ished. 

After a large students’ congress held in 
Cordoba the students presented their points 
of view. They asked for academic free- 
dom, for student representation on all di- 
rective councils of the university, for the 
recognition of the right to strike, for the 
right to censure or expel a bad professor, 
for the suspension of roll call, for the crea- 
tion of a technical university at Tucaman, 
and for the aholition of all dogma in 
teaching. 

The triumph was complete. New laws 
were passed for the universities. And the 
transiormation which the students desired 
remained established. 

This movement lasted for more than two 
years. And it extended itself to all the 
other universities of Argentina. In the 
University of “La Plata” the struggle was 
more intense than in any other because 
real armed combats occurred, resulting in 
much blood and a number of deaths. In 
the University of Buenos Aires, especially 
in the Schoo] of Law, interesting episodes 
were registered. The Dean, Dr. Estanislao 
Zevallos, a famous jurist, was taken pris- 
oner by the students. They made him re- 


sign. While the police was surrounding 
the school the students defended them- 


selves, expelled Zevallos, and proceeded to 
elect another Dean. 

The leader of that movement in Cordoba 
was Enrique Barros, a student, today a 
famous physician. Many other names come 
to mind—Gabriel del Mazo, President of 
the Federation of Argentinian Universities, 
Oscar Miravet, Guillermo Ahumada, Hec- 
tor Rica Alberdi, Gregorio Borman and 
others. 

The continuation of Senor de la Torre’s 
article in the next “New Student” will tell 
of the spread of this movement to other 
Latin American countries. 


PROFESSORS 


From practically all the countries of Eu- 
rope are coming inquiries as to the possi- 
bility of professors securing either perma- 
nent positions on college or university 
staffs or temporary lectureships which will 
cnable them to go on circuit among our in- 
stitutions to lecture for honoraria. During 
the past three years the latter activity has 
been conducted on a considerable scale and, 
on the whole, with favorable results. There 
can he few activities more calculated to 
help in the understanding of another people 
than visits by fine representatives of their 
culture and civilization to our institutions 
of learning. In most instances the lec- 
turers are either men of affairs or profes- 
sors, of unquestioned scholarship. Coming 
from countries in process of recontruction 
or still in turmoil, they bring’ first-hand 
information which can hardly be secured 
by the casual American visitor. 

The Institute of International Education, 

Fifth Series, Bulletin 1. 


THEY CALL IT ‘‘PRAHA”’ 


Czecho-Slovakian Scholarships Offered to 
Americans 

The Ministry of Education of Czecho- 
Slovakia has announced that five scholar- 
ships of the value of 15,000 crowns each 
are offered for study at Charles Univer- 
sity in Prague to citizens of the United 
States. These scholarships, which amount 
to approximately $450, cover tuition, board 
and lodging. They are held open parti- 
cularly to Americans of Czecho-Slovak 
descent. 

The scholarships are primarily intended 
for students who have successfully finished 
their Slavonic studies in an American uni- 
versity, and desire to specialize in the 
Czecho-Slovak language, literature, history, 
or arts, with the intention of becoming 
professor in these subjects. 

Open for 1924-1925 

These scholarships are open for the year 
1924-1925, from October 1 to July 31st. 
The traveling expenses from the United 
States to Prague and return would have 
to be defrayed by those holding them. 


Full information can be obtained from 
Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Director, Insti- 


tute of International Education, 522 Fifth 
Ave, New York. 


LEYDEN INVITES AMERICANS 


He!land’s Oldest University to Join in Our 
Celebration 


In celebration of the three hundredth an- 
niversary of the Dutch in New York, Hol 
land’s oldest university, that of Leyden, 
has set apart the second week of July as 
a Netherlands Week for American students 
and invites all who are interested in the 
maintenance of close relations between the 
Netherlands and America to participate. 

There will be lectures in English by 
prominent members of the Faculty on vari- 
ous aspects of Dutch history. The Burgo- 
master of Leyden will welcome the visitors 
in the historic Town Hall, the students will 
hold a reception in honor of visiting Amer- 
icans, and Richard Tobin, the American 
Minister at The Hague, will receive them 
at the legation. Trips will be made to 
places of interest and the chief picture 
galleries will be visited under expert guid- 
ance, All the lectures will be free and the 
hospitality offered by the City of Leyden 
will enable its American visitors to par- 
ticipate in the week at a cost of a dollar 
a day, everything included. 
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Horseshoe Nails, 


Lithuanians and 


AND A SPLENDID EDUCATIONAL 


ENTERPRISE 


The Bryn Mawr Summer School Admis- 
sions Committee is now selecting the stu- 
dents for the coming summer, the third 
term of this remarkable enterprise of a 
regulation college which turns itself for 
two months into an institution of “work- 
ers’ education, rather than education for 
workers.” (Sce The New Student, Nov. 4, 
1922). 

The cnly condition is that the students 
must be “women working with the tools 
of their trade.” The trades to be repres- 
ented this year are: 

Automobile, Button, Corset, Electrical, 
Foodstuffs, Garment, Horseshoe Nails, 
Jewelry Box, Laundry, Metal, Millinery, 
Novelty, Paper, Printing, Railroad, Rubber, 
Shoe, Telephone, Telegraph, Textile, To- 
bacco, Typewriter, Tobacco Bag, Toilet Avr- 
ticles, Waitress, Woodworker. The new 
trades groups represented this year are 
the Jewelry Box Workers, Telegraph Oper- 
ators, Waitre-ses, and Button Makers. 

The 


Austro-Hungarian, Bohemian, Bulgarian, 


notionalities are: 


Canadian, English, French, German, 
Dutch, Italian, Irish, Lettish, Lithuanian, 
Mexican, Norwegian, Polish, Portuguese, 
Roumanian, Russian, Scotch, Swedish. 


There will be one Mexican girl. 

(The girls come from every kind of 
group, organized and unorganized. ‘So 
the students ranging from a compact group 
of Russian garment workers of New York, 
Philadelphia or Baltimore, with its rigid 
class consciousness, to the West Virginia 
girl plucked bodily out of her mill village 
by a local Y. W. secretary, with naturally 
no consciousness at all of social forces in 
the economic world, represent a fairly ac- 
curate cross-section of women workers in 
this country. An unorganized garment 
worker from the South had less in common 
with a garment worker of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers than with a laun- 
dress from the Northwest who might belong 
{o a parallel Y. W. club... 

“The students elemen- 
tary and «a more advanced course in Eco- 
nomics, a course suited to them individu- 
ally in English Composition and Public 
Speaking, with a further choice of Eng- 
lish Literature, History of Civilization, 
American History, Musical Appreciation, 
or Science. Yet in all these the coloring 
was deep. The unionists sternly demanded 
why Robinson Crusoe was not taught as a 
treatise in the subduing of economic 
forces by the worker rather than as a 
The Bryn Mawr School 
practically decided to bar the school from 
a purely cultural function, by voting at the 
end of the term to further stress econom- 
ics and economic research...” — Janet 
Robb, Tutor at the school, in The New 
Strident for November 4, 1922. 


were offered an 


The school differs from Brookwood, in 
that it does not choose labor leaders but 
the mass; it differs from other labor 
schools in not being devoted to the propa- 
ganda of a single labor group). 


MALE, SUPERFINE 


Only male Brooklynite graduates from 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Dartmouth, Wil- 
liams and Wesleyan are to be permitted to 
become members of a Dramatic Arts Guild 
organized by thirteen college dramatic ex- 
perts. The group will be kept small in 
order to insure “an active and exclusive 
set of workers.” The object is to produce 
“unusual plays, and to develop the latest 
most original ideas of lighting and scenic 
effects.” 

Certain distinguished women will be in- 
vited to take part. 


, 


The thirteen are: B. Meredith Langstaff, 
Professor William Johnston Berry, Charles 
Baker Hester, Henry G. Hotchkiss, Ford 
Hibbard, Professor Charles S. Hawes, H. 
V. Kaltenborn, Frank Ferguson, Henry G. 
Fowler, Roland O. Rasch, John Victor 
Clark, Frank K. Snyder, and William H. 
Rvyalls. 


BOSTON THEOLOGS AGAINSF IT 


The mazs meeting of the students at the 
Schcol of Theology of Boston University on 
April 17, called to instruct delegates for the 
Louisville Conference, voted unanimously 
1. that war should not be sanctioned or 
blessed by the Christian church; 2. that 
this church is in the world “to create a con- 
science for the state’; 3. that the church 
therefore has the duty to safeguard the 
individual “in the free excercise of a Chris- 
tian conscience toward war’; 4. that the 
Christian Church “devote itself to an active, 


progressive, world-wide program against 
Weal bea 
MADISON PRESBYTERY 
The Madison Presbytery, Wisconsin, 


voted 20 to 12 against bigger and better 
wars in Wisconsin. Dr. George Hunt, 
pastor of the Christ Presbyterian Chucrh, 
Madison, said: 

“T hang mv head in shame when I think 
of some of the things our ministers did 
during the last war. At Madison I heard 
a minister stand on the steps of the Capitol 
and tell a lot of war lies in order to stir 
up people te hate and fight each other.” 


(eentlemanly Equitation 


“What business is it of the pacifists if 
three-odd students desire to acquire the 
gentlemanly art of equitation and lead the 
strenuous life without the expense of a 
trip to Wyoming? Not to mention the pistol 
practice and the automobile mechanics 
taught by the Military Science Depart- 
ment”—this from a letter in the Crimson. 


MEN On dy. CO. CARROL 


The college discussion group at Carroll 
decided that an R O. T. C. was out of place 
at a Christian college. The Carroll Echo 
on the contrary says it would welcome one. 
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ITE LL-BOX 


Having comp'eted this much of the paper 
dutifully, we announce that this page will 
be an off-hour containing nothing but what 


happened to be of interest to the editor. - 


CONCERNING APPLES 

But it is not about apples that I would 
like to gossip with you, says Gaston Bouch- 
er. I only wish to tell you a little story 
about what happened to me a few days ago. 
The story is very unlikely and I fear that 
That 
and then I 


perhaps you will not understand it. 


would make me very sorry, 


would have to tell the story once again, 


and then it would lose the value which it 


holds for me, and that would make me 
sorry. Well, here is the anecdote. 
A very capable girl spends an entire 


evening with me, and we talk about all 
things between heaven and earth. I have 
never allowed myself to dream that a head 
which is so beautiful can be studying such 
things. We are eating very well the while. 
At last she asks me for my convictions re- 
garding all these things. I must admit that 
the examination fell out very badly for me. 
Was it the eyes of the maiden? The Devil 
knows what, but I talked nonsense. She 
attacked me vigorously. Her eves became 
more and more beautiful. It was then that 
I, stupid rasea', confessed my good old 
creed of faith. That it is more important 
for a woman to be able to peel an orange 
wel] than to talk about social problems; 
yes, continued I (unfortunate prisoner), if 
she could do that, then she would solve all 
social problems through her life alone. 

Now I admit that was a bad ending. For 
it impl’ed quite bluntly that I held no store 
by all the nice things concerning which we 
had spoken through an entire evening. And 
ro I was obliged to not only to pay for the 
dinner, but to pay the piper as well. 

So runs the anecdote. I do not know 
whether you understand. I hope so. But 
must pretty eves be saying things which 
we men have daily in our eye? Alas, she 
peeled no orange for me, and now she never 
will. But thinks herself a radical, and me 
a reactionary. Weep with me, those of you 
who can understand. 


Answer to an article entitled COO-COO, 
dealug with the serious efforts of Ameri- 
can women athletes, and “fearing to say 
anything for fear of being smitten again.” 


’ “Who, who, is coo-coo? You.” 


Personnel of the Committee Appointed by 
Mr. Wigglesworth’s Committee to Ap- 
point Speakers for Harvard Students to 
Hear in Their Union. 

Professor Charles Homer Haskins, Pro- 
fessor Bliss Perry, C. P. Fordyce ’23, Sec- 
retary to the Governing Board of the Un- 
ion, Corliss Lamont ‘24, Chairman of the 
Undergraduate Committee, and F. A. O. 
Schwartz ’24. 
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Mystery at Colorado is Solved 


(Continued from page 1) 

348 students, said Silver and Gold, the 
official university publication, knew who 
wrote the rag, but, like the daisies, they 
wouldn’t tell. 

While the Sherlock Holmesing was in 
the heat of progress, further placards ap- 
peared downtown and on the hill announc- 
ing a second issue. The only eclew that 
turned up was a letter to the daily coming 
from the editors of the elusive publication, 
and explaining the anonymity. 

Detectives 1. 

“At present they feel that they are con- 
tributing notably to the development of the 
University by maintaining secrecy because 
of the remarkable stimulus which has been 
given to detective work. If it continues, 
there should be a course, ‘Detectives 1’, of- 
fered by the University next fall. Cor- 
dially, etc.” 

Meanwhile the faculty also went sleuth- 
ing. There is the usual rule at Colorado 
that no student can break into print on the 
campus without censorship. The rebel ed- 
itors had broken the rule. They were 
wanted. 

A stream of students flowed for two 
days into the office of Prof. Ralph L. Cros- 
man, head of the Journalism Department, 
whose rule had been broken. They flowed 
out again. The Law School, the Engine 
School, the Women’s Press Club, several 
fraternities, and the Liberal Club were ac- 
cused. All denied that they had the brains 
to do it. 

Enter the Eternal X 

But one of the editors could not keep 
such a good thing from his girls. He told, 
and so did she. 

The editors included an instructor, whose 
resignation was refused, and five prominent 
undergraduates. 

Cause Is Faculty Suppression 

The Other Side panned some of the fa- 
eulty and panned the students, but all 
agreed with Silver and Gold that there was 
nothing vulgar or off-color about it. 

Silver and Gold pointed out what stu- 
pidity of faculty control made such an vut- 
burst necessary and not undesirable. Be- 
cause of “University policy” the official 
publication was refused permission to run 
a special edition when the mystery wags 
solved, and was forbidden even to sell an 
edition before chapel. “Since our recent ex- 
perience with the Board of Publications,” 
said it, “we where glad that a ‘pink sheet’ 
appeared. We are tempted to publish one 
ourselves.” 

Secrecy Necessary 

The pink sheet editors, while they stayed 
secret in the first issue, published their 
names in the second to appease the angered 
faculty. But this issue was showed to the 
President before distribution, and he sup- 
pressed it, 


“From One Who Was ‘Viciously Panned'” 


Here is the opinion of one undergraduate 
who was criticised in The Other Side: 

“2... Why, may I ask, should there be 
such an upheaval of indignation by the ad- 
ministration every time a few students at- 
tempt to publish student opinion? Are we, 


in this university, mere orthodox or mere 
negative characters that have not the in- 
itiative to think for ourselves?.... I am sure 
our parents who maintain the school would 
not object to our expressing an idea if we 
were lucky enough to have one... Person- 
ally, I am for you, editors of The Other 
Side. .Your paper, I believe, can be said 
to have expressed student opinion... Your 
articles were free from all smut and vul- 
garity, and in practically every case your 
criticism was well deserved.” 


HARVARD DENIES FREEDOM 


(Continued from puge 1) 
Laski, who, as you say, has experienced 
the utmost freedom to be found in academic 
America.” 
In America, It Would Be Ten Years Jail 


As for the suppression of The New Ox- 
ford, he stated: “In America its author 
would have been sentenced to ten years in 
prison; yet even so its suppression was 
regarded by most Oxford opinion as ab- 
surd, and was due to a quite exceptionally 
reactionary Vice-Chancellor. 


“My own case calls for similar comments. 


No one at Cambridge objected to my 
opinions, until I was condemned in the 
Criminal Courts; then, the younger men 
being at the front, the older men declared 
that criminals were inconvenient as teach- 
ers. After the armistice, when the young 
men (who are on the governing board) 
returned from the front, they expressed 
indignation at the action of the older men, 
and restored me to my post. As for what 
you say about keeping Germans on the 
staff, that was done among us as a matter 
of course.” Harvard students who were 
asked what would have happened to Mr. 
Russell if he had been at Cambridge, Mass., 
during the war, agreed that he would prob- 
ably have fared far worse; only the fact 
that no such case came up at Harvard 
saved her from such a “flaw.” 


Numbers, Too 


In the midst of the controversy over 
speakers came the announcement by the 
Governing Board of a new rule limiting 
the membership of the Union to two thou- 
sand. The Undergraduate Cummittee called 
this move “unwarranted, unconstitutional, 
and against the wishes of the founder, 
Major Higginson.” The Governing Board 
replied that the vote was merely one of 
expediency in view of the fact that at pres- 
ent the Union could only accommodate two 
thousand, and that a larger number would 
necessitate expending large amounts of 
money in enlarging the facilities. 

They did some legal interpreting which 
showed that in the clause, “Every. member 
or past member of Harvard University is 
eligible to active membership upon his ap- 
plication in writing,” the word “eligible” 
means only “fit for choice.” 

The fear of some of the students is that 
such a restriction, could be used by a reac- 
tionary board to debar students who would 
be likely to demand greater control in the 
affairs of the Union, as similar restrictive 
powers have in the past been used in vari- 
ous institutions against Jews and Negroes. 


More Contacts 
Abroad 


The following people will be glad to fur- 
nish information about World Student 
Christian Federation conferences in their 
respective countries this summer. 
esoind 
Esthonia: 

Mr. George Meri, Chairman, Esthonian 

Student Christian Federation, Aia Tan, 

Tartu, Dorpat, Esthonia. 

Latvia: 

Miss Ulla Leepa, Secretary, Latvian Stu- 

dent Christian Federation. Dizirnavu 

iela 31, dz. 45, Riga, Latvia. 
Denmark: 

Rey. Tage Schack, Secty. Denmarks Kri- 

telige Studentenforbund Rosenborggade 

17, Copenhagen K, Denmark. 

France: 


M. Jean Medard, Foreign Student Secty.,. 


11 Rue de Jean'de Beauvais, Paris. V, 
France. 


Germany: 
Pastor Hermann Weber, Gen. Secty. 
Deutsche Christ]. Studentenvereine, 


Tieckstr. 17, Berlin N. 4, Germany. 


Great Britain and Ireland: 
The Rev. Tissington Tatlow, Gen. Secty. 
Student Christian Movement, Annandale, 
Golders Green, London N. W. 11. 


Holland: 
Bureau N. S. C. V., Hardenbroek, Drie- 
bergen, Netherlands. 

Bulgaria: 
Alexander Nikitim, Vrabtcha, 14, Sofia, 
Bulgaria. 

Czecho-Slovakia: 

Hungary: 

Mr. John Victor, Gen. Secty. Magyar 

Evangeliumi Keresztyen Diakoszovetsg, 

Harsfa utea, 59 b, Budapest, VII, 

Hungary. 

Poland: 

Mrs. W. J. Rose, Krakow-Cracow, ul. 

Lubelska, YMCA, Poland vr Professor 

Witold Rubezynski, Krakow, ul Jablonow- 

skich 6, Poland. 
Norway: 

Hr. Finn Ellingsen, National Secty. Uni- 

versitetsgaden, 20, Kristiania—M—Nor- 

way. 
Sweden: 

Pastor Arnold Werner, Gen. Secty. Frid- 

hemsgatan, 6, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Italy: 

Dr. Giovanni Micol, Gen. Secty. Via Albe- 

rico 11 4B, Roma, Italia. 

Roumania: 
YMCA, Student Dept. 17, Strada Salcilor, 
Bucuresti, Roumania. 

Turkey: 

President C. F. Gates, LL.D., Robert Col- 

lege, Constantinople, Turkey. - 

Persons and Headquarters, who will give 
you all further information: 

Dr. John R. Mott, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 

Miss Ruth Rouse, Secty. to the Exec. 
Comm. 29 Lancaster Road, Wimbledon, 
London, S. W. 19. 

M. Henry Louis Henriod, 16, Blvd. des 
Philosophes, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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